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at the Theatre du Marais and the beginning of a great
era in French dramatic history was close at hand.

French ijth century literature in general is so different,
not only from the English Elizabethan, but also from
that of the preceding century in France itself, that some
indication of the various causes contributing to this
alteration is absolutely vital to any appreciation of the
work of Corneille and Racine.

Francis I, the pattern of a Renaissance prince, and
the exact contemporary of Henry VIII, was continually
on the move. Paris might be the capital, but it was
seldom the seat of the Court. The king went from one
to another of the great Renaissance chateaux, from
Blois to Fontalnebleau, from Chenonceaux to Chambord,
the Venetian ambassador plaintively recording that he
was never In the same place for more than a fortnight.
But when Henry IV, by his conversion to Roman
Catholicism, virtually put an end to those wars, which,
despite their name, were so much more political than
religious, there came a change.

The Edict of Nantes reassured all but the most fiery
Huguenots. The Treaty of Vervins brought peace
with Spain. The efforts of Sully led to the establishment
of Internal order. Roads and canals were made, agri-
culture fostered and new Industries Introduced.

Streets in Paris were paved and Improved. The
city began to take on an air befitting its dignity as the
capital. The Pont-Neuf was built and the noble square
of the Place Royale (now the Place des Vosges) housed
some of the greatest families in the country. Above all,
the Court was permanently established In Paris.

The effects of this process of centralisation, which
reached its height later in the century, were widespread.
With the return of peace and order commerce developed.
The middle classes prospered and It was from their
ranks that the great writers of the age were to come.
Aspiring provincials flocked to Paris to make their